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During part of the time that Mr. Jefferson was Presi-
dent of the Philosophical Society (in Philadelphia) Mr.
Smith was its secretary. A prize offered by the society
for the best system of national education, was gained-by
Mr. Smith. The merit of this essay, first attracted the
notice of Mr. J. to its author; the personal acquaintance
which then took place, led to a friendly intercourse which
influenced the future destiny of my husband, as it was
by Mr. Jefferson's advice, that he removed to Washing-
ton and established the National Intelligencer. Esteem
for the talents and character of the editor first won Mr.
Jefferson's regard, a regard which lasted to the end of his
life and was a thousand times evinced by acts of personal
kindness and confidence.

At this time Mr. Jefferson was vice-President and in
nomination for the Presidency. Our infant city afforded
scant accommodations for the members of Congress.
There were few good boarding-houses, but Mr. Jefferson
was fortunate enough to obtain one of the best. Thomas
Law one of the wealthiest citizens and largest proprietors
of city property, had just finished for his own use a com-
modious and handsome house on Capitol hill; this, on
discovering the insufficiency of accommodation, he gave
up to Conrad for a boarding house, and removed to a
very inconvenient dwelling on Greenleaf s point, almost
two miles distant from the Capitol.1 And here while I
think of it, though somewhat out of place, I will mention
an incident that occurred which might have changed the
whole aspect of the political world and have disappointed
the long and deep laid plans of politicians, so much do
great events depend on trivial accidents. This out-of-the-
way-house to which Mr. Law removed, was separated
from the most inhabited part of the city by old fields and
waste grounds broken up by deep gulleys or ravines overpended. Notwithstanding those exalted viewsst,ingey, Dr. May and other gentlemen of the city, and was the first
